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THE BABYLONIAN TEEM SU'lLU. 
By Mobkis Jasteow, Jk., Ph.D., 

Professor of Semitic Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 



The common term for the nether world in Babylonian is Ar alfli 
(or Arallu),' but in addition to this there are various other 
names, like E-Kur, Kigallu, Irkalla, and epithets like "land 
without return," "dark dwelling," " grave," ^ which seem to have 
been used in preference to the real names, perhaps because of the 
desire to avoid terms that conveyed an ill omen.'' 

To these names and epithets, Delitzsch a number of years 
ago added* su'&lu, which he compared with the Hebrew bii*^. 
He accepted the word on the basis of several passages in Assyrian 
vocabularies, which will be discussed in this article. 

The late George Bertin, in a brief note,^ questioned the cor- 
rectness of Delitzsch's deductions, and Jensen ° subsequently rein- 
forced Bertin's arguments and declared that no such word as 
su'alu existed in Babylonian. Jeremias, in his Babylonisch- 
assyrische Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode (p. 62), 
accepted Delitzsch's view, and Gunkel' (writing after Jensen) 
clings to siialu. Zimmern,' too, was apparently not fully con- 
vinced by Bertin and Jensen, but contents himself with the 
assertion that the name bli^TC in Babylonian has not yet been 
ascertained "with certainty." Meanwhile Delitzsch himself, to 
judge by the omission of the word in his Assyrisches HandwOr- 
terbuch, has abandoned his former position, and Schwally' may 

1 See Delitzsch, Assyrisches HandwOrferbuch, p. 134a. 

2 See the writer's forthcoming Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 557-562. 

3 In the Old Testament one notices also the preference to describe the nether world by 
such terms as "pit," "lower place," and the like, rather than to employ the real name or 
names. 

* Wo lag das Paradies? p. 121; Prolegomena eines neuen Hebrdisch-Aramdischen 
WOrterbuch, pp. 47 and 145 ; Assyr, Grammatik, p. 107 ; The Hebrew Language Viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research, p. 20. 

5 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archceology, Vol. VIII., pp. 269-270. 

6 Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 222-224. 

7 SchOpfung und Chaos, p. 154. 

8 Ibid., note 5. 

^Das Leben Tiach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, etc, p. 59, note 2. 
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may be mentioned among those who have unqualifiedly accepted 
Jensen's view. 

While preparing the chapter in my book on The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria which dealt with the views of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians of the life after death, I was led to a 
renewed examination of the subject, and reached the conclusion 
that Delitzsch's first opinion represented the more plausible inter- 
pretation of the four passages in lexicographical tablets which 
we now have for the word. In view of the importance of the 
subject, it seems worth while to set forth in detail certain difl5- 
culties that prevent me from accepting Jensen's deductions, which 
are practically identical with those of Bertin. 

The four passages in lexicographical tablets which enter into 
consideration are : (1) K. 4362, published by the writer in ZA. 
IV., p. 162 ;'" (2) II K. 39, 41 a-h ; (8) II R. 28, No. 4 {add) ;" 
(4) II R. 26, No. 2, 39.'' The four'' passages read : 

ga-ba-ra ki = su-alu ki 
ka-ni-is ki =^ " " " 
ab" ki 3= " " " 

nu-kar ki = " " " 

Jensen's proposition is to divide sualu into two parts : su = 
"the same," and alu, "city;" and since, in the double-column 
lexicographical tablets where the word occurs, it is followed by k i 
(the determinative for land), Jensen interprets su + alu + ki as 
"the same — a city, a place." Taking up the four passages on 
which Jensen bases his arguments, we find that in every case we 
have in the right-hand column of the tablets in question words 
phonetically written. In view of this, we should expect a priori 
to read sualu as one word. The addition of the determinative 
ki is easily accounted for. In all four passages this determina- 
tive appears also in the left-hand column. It is added to su'alu 
as an indication that the proper name Su'&lu is meant, i. e., the 
land Su'alu, and not some common noun. The importance of 
the term, and perhaps, also, the very fact of its rare occurrence 
in texts, made it all the more important for the scribe to indicate 

10 Reverse of II R. 34, No. 6. 

11 See Brttnnow, Sign List, No. 3840. 

12 Also Delitzsch, Assyrische LesestOcke (3d ed.), p. 83. 

13 A fifth passage, where, however, the reading is very doubtful, will be discussed below, 
i*Gloss e-eS. 
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clearly what was meant. In K. 4362 (published by the writer, 
ZA. IV., p. 162) su'alu is immediately preceded by kabru, 
"grave," and turning to the right-hand column we find the 
"grave" ideographically described as "very great house" and 
"land within house" — that is, "inclosed place." In the line of 
the left-hand column corresponding to su'alu we find ga (or 
ka) bara followed by ki. If gabara is a proper name, as 
Jensen would have it, the determinative ki shows that it is the 
name of a "country." What, then, is the sense of the explana- 
tion appearing in the right-hand column? If su is an indica- 
tion that gabara is to be repeated, then su + ki might be 
intelligible. Alu, however, is superfluous. Moreover, it may 
be doubted whether any parallel will be found in the lexicograph- 
ical literature to so unintelligible a note as "the same — a city, a 
land," to indicate that the word in the left-hand column is the 
name of a land and also of a place. In the second passage, II R. 
39, 41a-b, we find a series of words treated, belonging to the 
stem kanftsu, "to subject." Corresponding to su-alu(ki) 
we find kanis(ki). As proper names, neither kanis nor 
gabara are known, and yet, if they were names hotli of a city 
and a country, we should expect to find some trace of them in the 
very extensive Baby Ionian- Assyrian literature. A third passage, 
II R. 28, No. 4, add. (Brflnnow, No. 3840), shows even more 
clearly the untenability of Jensen's theory. It furnishes the 
equation ab + ki = su'fi.lu(ki). Ab is a common ideograph 
for "house." The combination of "house" with "land" is pre- 
cisely what we find in one of the ideographs for "grave," above 
referred to. To describe the nether world as a house (that is, an 
inclosed place), which is a large country, fits in admirably with 
the Babylonian view of the nether world. In the story of Ishtar's 
descent to the nether world, Aralu is called in one line a "land" 
and in the next a " house." '^ If it be added that the ideograph 
for "house" forms the basis for quite a series of compound ideo- 
graphs in which the idea of "house" is taken in the broader 
sense of inclosure, it will be admitted that Jensen's theory, 
according to which Ab would again be the name of a "city" and 
of "a land," is, to say the least, rather forced. In the fourth 
passage (II R. 26, No. 2, 39) we find nukar(ki) as the equiva- 
lent to su'alu(ki). Preceding the line in question, we find a 

15 IV E. 31, obv., 11. 1, 4, 5, 7, 12. 
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series of ideographs explained by words all derived from the stem 
nakaru, "to be hostile." Taking the three terms together 
gabara, kanis, and nukar, which are noted as equivalents 
to su'alu, and bearing in mind that the religious literature fur- 
nishes a large number of descriptive epithets for the nether 
world, it will appear plausible to regard these three terms in this 
light. For two of the three, fully satisfactory interpretations may 
be offered. It accords with Babylonian conceptions to describe 
Su'alu as "the land of subjection" (Kanis), and we have two 
passages where it is called "the hostile land." Nergal is spoken 
of, IV R. 26, No. 1, 1. 2, as the one who sweeps the hostile land." 
The context shows that the nether world is meant. Again, there 
is a reference to AralU as "the hostile land," IV R. 30, col. i, 1, 9. 
As for gabara, Delitzsch (AssyrisGhesHandworterbuch,Y).193a) 
accepts a meaning "strong" for the stem which would not be out 
of place as an epithet for the strongly guarded nether world." 
But instead of gabara we may also read kabara, since in the 
preceding lines (right-hand column) we have kabru ("grave"). 
The reading with k (p) is the one that, other things being equal, 
should be given the preference. On this view su'alu would be 
described as "burial land." It would be natural for a pedagogue, 
arranging together words belonging to the same stem or stems 
that sound alike, to introduce into the exercise intended for the 
student various terms derived from the stem in question that 
occurred in the religious literature. However this may be, to 
regard kanis, gabara, and nukar (and certainly ab-ki) 
as descriptive of the nether world is preferable to a theory 
which would take them as proper names and force us to assume that 
all four are names of a "city" and of a "land" at the same time. 
Only the capitals of the district give their names to a "country." 
It would be strange that four capital cities should have entirely 
disappeared. Bertin [Transactions of the Soc. of Bihl. Arch., 
VIII., p. 270) advances a fifth passage, viz.: malak(ki) = 
su'ftlu(ki), but the syllabary from which he quotes has not 
been published, and Jensen himself does not appear to have full 
confidence in Bertin 's quotation. The reference to a city (not a 
country) Malaki in a defective and obscure passage. III R. 38, 
rev. 18, can hardly be accepted as decisive, nor is the passage in 

i^Sapin mat nukurti — forming the refrain for eight lines. 
i'.4.raltl is guarded by seven gates. See Jensen's K'osmo/oi/ie, p. 175. 
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the syllabary, V R. 23, 10, as conclusive as Jensen appears to 
believe. The syllabary in question consists of three columns. 
The first contains words phonetically written, the second ideo- 
graphic equivalents, while the third furnishes comments of one 
kind or the other. Why, then, should this arrangement be sud- 
denly interrupted by the compiler ? Line 10 furnishes the name 
of a place, Bubl, as the preceding lines furnish the names of 
other places, Nineveh, Sirara, etc. The second column gives the 
ideographic equivalents of these names, and, whatever else is to 
be said, there is absolutely nothing to warrant the assumption 
that an exception should be made in the case of Bubl. If Bubl 
has no ideographic equivalent, then the compiler would not have 
introduced the word, and, according to Jensen, Bubl would 
again be the name of "a city" and a land, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, Bubl is known only as the name of a town in Elam (V R. 
5, 50). More than this, the text of the syllabary is defective, and 
the reading su-alu(ki) is by no means certain. 

To sum up, then, the interpretation proposed by Jensen for 
su-alu(ki) is forced for all the four, or even five, passages, and 
not at all applicable to one (II R. 28, No. 4), while this latter 
passage and the juxtaposition with kabru, "grave," in K. 4362, 
speak decidedly in favor of taking su-alu as a name of the 
nether world, with the determinative for "country" attached 
because the gathering - place of the dead was regarded as a 
"land." 

I venture, too, to attach some importance to the fact that in 
the third passage, II R. 26, No. 2, 39, su-alu is preceded by 
nu-kur-ru, and in view of the fact that the nether world is pic- 
tured as a hostile land, I am inclined to believe that nukurru is 
likewise an epithet descriptive of Aralfl. The ideographic equiva- 
lents in the left-hand column, though obscure, favor this view. 
The first of these ideographs is the ordinary one for "land," the 
second ra means "to seize," the third is the sign for "god," 
while the fourth is used for salmu, "corpse." To describe 
Aralli as the land where the god seizes the corpse is at least 
intelligible. Naturally, there are other interpretations possible 
for the second and fourth ideographs. 

As for the meaning of S u ' ftl u , if we bear in mind that it was 
customary among the Semites to seek oracles of the dead, and 
furthermore consider that the stem bXTS in both Hebrew and 
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Assyrian is used for the religious "inquiry,"'* there is every 
reason for the existence of an epithet for the nether world to 
describe this function of the dead. A derivative of the stem 
sa'alu is the appropriate word for such a meaning. I, therefore, 
propose to interpret su'ftlu as " the place of inquiry" — not exactly 
as Jeremias would have it as "Ort der Entscheidung," but as a 
place where an oracle can be obtained. Whether the Hebrew 
bii^TS (t. e., suftl = su6l = s®5l ) is a loan word from the Baby- 
lonian, I am not prepared to say. In view of the primitive char- 
acter of the conception that gave rise to the word, one would be 
inclined to regard the term as very old and to conclude that the 
Babylonians and Hebrews shared the word as part of their 
common traditions regarding the life after death." 

However this may be, while one may cheerfully admit that, 
until the word is actually met with in a religious text, an element 
of doubt exists, on the other hand it must be recognized that an 
examination of the four passages in the lexicographical tablets 
decidedly favors the existence of a word su'ftlu in Babylonian, 
as one of the names for the nether world. 

winapaperof the writer on "The Stem §a'al and the Name of Samuel," that will 
shortly appear, this subject will be treated at length. 

19 For a further discussion of this phase of the subject I may be permitted to refer to 
my work on The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp, 606-611. 



